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For the New Mirror. 
The following lines were occasioned by reading a Poem sup- 
‘epee y em ale ny ppc mf Bae 
Ir may be I am wrong 
In the strange fancy that some lines I read, 
Were written by thy hand—for years have fled, 
Dreary and sad and long, 
Since last we parted !—I, to dream in vain, 
That we but parted then to meet again. 
Time has not yet effaced 
The memory of that dream !—though o’er the past 
Dense shadows and dark changes have been cast, 
And hopes have run to waste, 
Which bloomed at first, luxuriant, bright and free, 
Planted and nurtured and sustained by thee. 
Hast thou forgotten all, 
All the fresh thoughts of youth Have they been hurl’d 
Far from thy heart upon the giddy world, 
Till they are past recall ? 
Then have I strung my lyre with fruitless care, 
To breathe its numbers on the desert air. 
Voiceless and echoless 
Have been the years between us, from the hour 
In which thy last words lingered with a power 
Beyond forgetfulness. 
Unnumbered links in memory’s chain are wound 
Around my heart—Are all from thine unbound ? 
Oh yes! for it were strange 
If thou ’gainst nature’s fickleness shouldst strive, 
Or aught, save woman’s memory, should survive 
The wreck of time and change. 
Man’s thoughts upon the world’s wild waves are cast, 
The oblivious tide rolls on and drowns the past. 
Then let me bid farewell 
To the vain hopes which haunt my memory !— 
Long crushed within my heart, why should they be 
A theme on which to dwell ? 
Let them pass on and mingle with the dreams 
Which vanish from the mind with morning beams. 
Life once was bright to me! 
Thou knowest how bright its scenes when first we met !— 
How darkly since my morning hopes have set, 
I need not tell to thee. 
Unwelcome were the tale of after years, 
The history of the faith washed out in tears. 
Tis done—I ask thee not 
For sympathy or interest in the past ; 
I ask thee not if clouds have ne’er o’ercast 
What seemed thy brighter lot. 
There’s naught for us in common on life’s stage, 
Since youth has yielded to maturer age. 
But ah, if e’er again 
Our paths should meet, I would the mystery 
Which hangs around our parting hour should be 
Explained, although in vain— 
For I have sought to read it till my mind 
Was like a sea of chaos, undefined. 
Yet it were idle now ' 
To wish the past unravelled—'tis too late ! 
The dark threads woven in my web of fate 
Have long since marked my brow, 
With traces of « feeling’s inward strife, 
And crossed with sombre lines my way of life. 
The future ne’er can bring 
Back to my heart its early confidence— 
For blank and cold and dull indifference 
Has checked the elastic spring 
Of joyous hope—and fancy’s dreams of truth 
Have Sry Soe visions of sen oe 
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strangers—fare thee well! 
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THE GIPSY’S STAR. 
A TALE OF THE ABRUZZO. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue hot south-east wind had prevailed all day, and cast 
gloom and languor over the lovely valley of Salmona—a 
spot worthy of having given birth to the amiable Naso ; that 
immortal poet, whose glowing imagination has so truly 
painted those “ charming agonies of love, whose misery 
delights.” 

It was near to that spot still known to the peasantry as 
La Bottega d’Ovidio, that the young Donna Constanza 
stayed her eager palfrey to let him drink of the limpid 
streom of Gli Fonte d’Amore. Notwithstanding the sick- 
ening oppression of the malaria, now fast pervading the 
heated breeze, the flush of hope and happiness sat upon 
the maiden’s brow, and the smile of youthful joy played 
around her pouting lips. While her horse sucked up the 
cooling draught, a voice from beneath called out in low but 
musical tones, “ Gentil’ Donna,” two several times before 
she could. recognise whence it proceeded. 

“ Gentil’ Donna,” said the voice, a third time, “ fling a 
ducat on the margin of Gli Fonte d’Amore, and I'll read 
you your fortune.” 

The lady now discerned the speaker where he lay 
stretched at full length beneath the thick olives that shaded 
one side of the spring. 

“ This is no hour to have fortune read,” replied the don- 
na; “but here’s a gold zechino for thy good wishes, for 
truly never did I need fortune more. Here, Andreas, rein 
up thy steed, and bear the coin to him.” 

“Touch it not Messer Andreas,” sharply cried the first 
speaker, addressing the waiting servitor ; ‘‘ ’twill blister thy 
fingers else.” 

Andreas instinctively started from the proffered gold; 
the speaker laughed, and in a softened tone continued :— 

“ Fling it thou upon the flowery turf, made ever verdant 
by the waters of Gli Fonte d’ Amore : fling it freely down, 
and thy love, lady, shall never know cross again.” 

A deep suffusion passed over the cheek of Constanza. 

“ The baron is ingight, donna,” announced Andreas. 

* Then let us ride on,” she replied, as, with a look that 
seemed to say, ‘I would hear more if occasion suited,’ she 
flung the coin towards the prophet ; and, giving her spirit- 
ed palfrey the rein, she galloped lightly on towards the cas- 
tello. 

“ Your fortune is read, molto beato, and may your star 
never shine less brightly than at this hour,” cried the man, 
springing up, and displaying the well-known equipment of 
the Zingaro—one of a race, half-bandit, half-gipsy, who 
were, at this period, thickly located about the wild moun- 
tain-track lying between Isernia and Popoli, and extending 
from the lake of Celano across the Maronne and Matesse. 
In his hand he bore a staff full nine feet long,—this was- 
his only apparent weapon ; from his neck hung a rudely- 
formed guitar, a long hair-net constrained his luxuriant 
black locks, and a large leafed hat lay back upon his shoul- 
ders, sustained by a narrow leather strap passed across his 
forehead. His nether man was clad in loose breeches of 
dark-yellow cotton, drawn tight below the knee ; a greave- 
shaped leathern gaiter covered his leg nearly to the ankle, 
where it was met by the lacing of the rude sandal, which 
barely protected the sole of the foot. A short closely-fitted 
jerkin of deer-skin, and a very large capa of coarse black 
cloth, completed the wardrobe of the very picturesque- 
looking youth, who, leaning on his staff, watched the re- 
ceding figure of the beautiful Constanza, There was a 
yellowish tint in his complexion which would have given a 
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sickly character to the countenance, but that it was more 
than counteracted by the lustrous brightness of his large 
black eyes, the redness of his lips, and a set of teeth which, 
from their strength and whiteness, seemed formed for eter- 
nity. In figure he was about the middle height; his limbs 
light and long, denoting both strength and elasticity. 

As the cortege of the baron drew near, the youth thus 
minutely described moved round the spring, and having 
picked from the turf the piece of gold, rapidly darted away ; 
and by the aid of his pole readily clearing the many stredéms 
which intersected the meadow, made for the olive-grove, 
which covered one side of the hill leading to the castello. 

This was the day of the festival of the patron-saint of the 
monastery of the Annunziata, and in despite of the sirocco, 
the Baron de Mirialva had attended the ceremony in com- 
pany with his niece. They had left the castle at daybreak, 
and were now returning from the monastery accompanied 
by some of the neighboring nobility. It was on this day, 
in the church of the Annunziata, Constanza had recovered 
the smiles stolen from her brow, ever since the hour her 
uncle first announced the feud which separated her from 
Luigi Conradini, her long-affianced and heart-chosen lord. 
It was from the hand of a mendicant palmer to whom she 
tendered alms, in the gloomy aisles of the church, she re- 
ceived the electric touch which imparted new life to her 
heart. It was from beneath that pilgrim’s hood the glances 
shot which had kindled anew the fire of joy in her eyes; 
and it was to read the letter of love, hidden next her beat- 
ing heart, whose lines, indeed, were to decide her fate, that 
she now spurred homeward so freely, heedless of the heat 
of sun or air. 

The same day was far advanced, when the gipsy stood 
close before the noble gate of the Castell de Mirialva, and 
while tuning his guitar, the wanderer’s constant recommen- 
dation, disturbed the rest of the pampered porter who sat 
within its shade. ‘ 

“ Peace, and quit thy thrumming, rogue ; thou canst not 
expect to steal aught here,” growled the unmusical servi- 
tor; “* what wouldst thou ?” 

“Something to eat, and something to shelter me within 
these ample walls,” replied the youth, sadly; “ see you the 
threatening storm ?” 

“ Diavolo, Zingaro!” rejoined the porter, “ thou must 
have profited little by thy bringing up, if a coming storm 
or a night’s lying in the air, with a gray stone pillow and a 
sky-coloured coverlid, can give thee much care.” 

“ But, charity, good Signor Castellan !” 

“ Ay, ay, I am charitable to the real necessitoso, even to 
overflowing, and give abundantly to the worthy fathers of 
San Dominico. The convent of Monte Garigliano is hard- 
ly a league lower down; and if thou usest lightly those 
long legs of thine thou mayst yet cross the torrent before 
the mountain-waters find their way there. The holy fathers 
are excellent judges of the proper objects of compassion ; 
go, tinkle thy guitar at their gate, and see if thy Zingaro 
ditties may win thee straw and a supper. Ho, ho—Pah! 
that puff of malaria was the very breath of Satan; the 
true blast of the sirocco—away, rogue! Off from the por- 
tal, and let me close out thy ill-breathing, and thy master, 
the Devil’s together—it will not harm thee, ’tis thy native 
air ; so good night, poveretto.” 

“The malaria be your only breathing, son of a bandog, 
until your bloated form be as black and as foul as the 
heart within it!” muttered the repulsed suppliant, as he 
turned from thé closely-barred portal of the castello, and 
fixed his eyes upon the mighty masses of cloud now fast 
descending on every side, obscuring the close of day and 
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creating a premature night, by colouring every object with * 
their sickly saffron hue, only contrasted by the fiery glare 
of the vivid lightning, shot at intervals from their laden 
bosoms. 

A few heavy raindrops, splashing upon the hard and 
thirsty soil, gave note of the coming storm, and promised a 
speedy termination to the sirocco that had blown all day. 
Though it was late, the birds, by a sudden quiek and lively 
note, seemed to offet up thanks to the God of Nature for 
the relief about to be afforded them. ‘The leaves of the 
olive, too, emitted a gentle rustling sound, as if eager to 
court the coming gale, that with cool breath began alréady to 
puff back the baleful blast, under whose withering influence 
all beneath the sky had seemed to droop and sicken. 

“*T will be a heavy fall, and soon too,” muttered the 
gipsy, as, after a moment’s observation of the heavens, he 
leaned upon his staff, and glanced about him; “ and not a 
chance of shelter, except I crawl like a hound under some 
projection of these walls, upon which my curse should 
light, but that I watched the fair form of her who flung me 
this zechino, gallop lightly beneath them. Gold, humph! 
if I were in a city now this would win me supper and shel- 
ter from Christian or pagan; but of what use is it upon the 
mountain? A thousand such pieces would not bribe yon 
overladen cloud to bear its waters a league farther, and 
leave me in a dry skin. No! man alone knows its in. 
fluence, and the ring of this tiny bit of yellow metal would 
thrill even to the heart of the churl who now bars me in 
the storm,—would even charm him to change hands and 
touch cup with the Zingaro. Sformato! if ever we meet 
on the mountain I’ll read thee a true fortune; ay, and see 
to its fulfilment too, even as near to the end of thy life as 
may well be with safety.” 

The glance that accompanied this promise fully vouched 
for the sincerity of the speaker, who now pulled over his 
brows the large-leafed hat which had hitherto lain upon his 
shoulders, drew the hanging part of his hair-net tightly un- 
der his throat, and, folding his coarse capa closely about his 
person, seemed fully prepared to abide the pitiless pelting of 
the coming maestro, as with a quick and stealthy pace he 
turned the leeward angle of the casa. 





For the New Mirror. 
THE CHINA PITCHER. 

“In a word, then—shall I have that story of the China. 
Pitcher, or not ?” 

“ China, or Chaney, my good sir—which is it ?” 

“A plague on your niceties of pronunciation! Every- 
body about here says China, and why shouldn’t we 2” 

‘* But the dictionaries, my good sir—the dictionaries !” 

“ That for the dictionaries !” 

“ Mercy on us!. Did you ever!” The Editor of the New 
Mirror snapping his fingers at a dictionary ! 

“Nonsense. You know me. I am in earnest. Shall I 
have the story, or shall I not? And in season, too, for the 
first number ?”” 

“ And out of my own mouth, hey ?” 

“ Certainly—to be sure—out of your own mouth, of 
course ; what would a story be good for, unless founded 
upon fact, and taken down, word for word, from the mouth 
of somebody, no matter whom, to give it a flavour? Ata 
word, then, what say you—yes or no?” 

“ With all my heart, since you are so muehn earnest, 
and have so little time to spare ; but mind—no blabbing ; I 
wouldn’t have the names get abroad, nor the parties them- 
selves laughed at—instead of the story—for ten times the 
price you are willing to pay.” 
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“ That's enough—that’ll do ; but first, a little bit of a pre- 
face to begin with, if you please,” catching up a pen, “ just 
to begin with.” 

“A preface—to begin with—pshaw! Who ever heard 
of such a thing ?” 

“ Just a paragraph or so, by way of a—what d’ye call it, 
there? Anything that comes uppermost. I’m sure you'll 
oblige me.” 

“ Agreed. . . . The rage for old coins being a—” 

“ For old what !” 

“ For old coins.” 

“ Capital! Don’t hurry yourself, my good sir; be mode- 
rate, and I’ll do my best to follow you, word for word. The 
rage for old coins,” running his fingers, somewhat nervous- 
ly, through his hair, and waiting with lifted pen for the rest 
of the period. 

“ The rage for old coins, old pictures, old books, and old 
wines—or wines of a particular vintage—things never to 
be had for the asking, you know, (like some other bits of 
antediluvianism,) may be accounted for.” 

‘* May be accounted for, hey? That’s a clincher.” 

‘* Always costing such a pretty penny, and so much time 
and labour to get them together, and to keep them together, 
they grow to be the ‘ immediate jewels’ of many a princely 
house, which but for them, and for the histories, or the tra- 
ditions connected with them, would have been wholly for- 
gotten.” 

“Capital! but, I say, though—between ourselves, my 
dear sir—what has all this to do with the story of the China- 
Pitcher ?” 

“Don’t bother—you’ll see. Being beyond the reach of 
the mass, they have been looked upon, for hundreds of years, 
not only by the powerful and the wealthy, but by the great 
body of the people themselves, the lowly and the poor, 
throughout the world, as badges of distinction—title-deeds— 
patents of nobility—and so forth, and so forth.” 

“ Very fair; but 

“ No interruption, I beseech you; I’ve just got a going, 
you see, and if you keep putting me out in this way, there’s 
an end of the story.” 

“ But zounds !” 

“Man alive! will you be quiet! Many a noble house, 
let me tell you, has been saved by a picture ; many a deed re- 
membered in history or tradition, because of some weather- 
beaten memorial, which the multitude never thought of 
caring a rush for—a fragment or a gem—worth more to 
all, through whose hands it may have passed, than their 
proudest blazonry and richest armorial bearings ; yea, more 
than many a boastful heritage.” 

*¢ Boastful heritage—pah !” 

* All this may be accounted for, as I have said before ; 
but who shall account for that other passion for the dust and 
rubbish of other days, which within a few years, I might 
say within a few months, has taken possession of almost 
everybody we know? ‘Talk of the South-Sea bubble, or 
the Mississippi-scheme, or the tulip mania, or the merino 
fever, or the speculation cholera—the collar-as.fixes-ye.” 

“ The collar as fixes ye! For shame! I never knew you 
guilty of a pun before.” 

“ And never shall again—if I can help it.” 

“The wasting epidemic that spread itself over the whole 
length and breadth of our land, nay, over all Europe and a 
part of Asia, but the other day! What are they all in com- 
parison with the rage for old letters, old clothes, old engrav- 
ings, old bed-quilts, old china, and old furniture, that has 
lately been found lurking among the very foundations of 








“ That’s it! that’ll do!—push on!” 

“ Just to think of it! In our Beloved Country—that’s the 
phrase, you know—in our Beloved Country, where an old 
house, an old family, or an old tree, (such a story as I could 
tell you about old trees!) or an old chair, was looked upon, 
but the other day, as a thing to be sorry for and ashamed of, 
a thing to be rebuilt, or hewed into shape, or huddled out 
of the way, or.covered up, when fashionable visiters were 
at hand, there is now beginning to betray itself a most as- 
tonishing fondness for all sorts of old trumpery, no matter 
whom it belonged to, nor what it was ever good for.” 

“ That’s your sort! Pelting with roses! I see what you 
are driving at, now! Pelt away!” 

“* The crafty are the credulous, my dear sir.” 

“ The what !” 

“The crafty are the credulous. And if we were both 
in the humour, I could help you to-some of the drollest and 
richest things you ever met with, and every word true, 
which have happened between the buyers and sellers of old 
furniture, in our immediate neighbourhood—the getters-up 


and the consumers—and within the last twelvemonth too, _ 


but I forbear,” rising up and walking to the window. 

“ But you forbear !” dropping the pen with a look of 
amazement, and breathing hard. 

“But I forbear. That is to say, having done up the intro- 
duetion to order, I have nothing to add about old trees or 
old pictures on the present occasion, nor even about the 
buying and selling of old furniture in the general way, but 
simply to give you the story I bargained for.” 

“Oh! I understand. You’re coming to the China-Pitcher 
now ?” 

“T am, and you shall have the story just as I heard it. I 
need not tell you how much truth there is in it, nor how lit. 
tle, for you know the parties ; right worthy people they are, 
too; and once upon their track, you will lose no time in 
satisfying yourself, I am sure, with regard to every par- 
ticular.” 

‘* Maybe so—push on.” ‘ 

“Garrets are ransacked, old cellars, lumber-rooms and 
auction-shops, and everything turned topsy-turvy, and all 
he by-places you can think of, pillaged over and over again 
by people who, six months ago, had their great-grand- 
mother’s chairs lugged off into the wood-house, and stowed 
way for kindling-stuff; and the old chest-of-drawers you 
have heard so much of ever since you were a boy, three 
stories high, revarnished for the servants’ room, or swapped 
away for a wash-bench or an ironing-board. But, strangely 
enough, go where they will, and as often as they will, to 
these places of virtu, these treasure-houses of the Past, 
something new in the shape of old furniture is always sure 
to turn up, at a prodigious bargain ; some undoubted origi- 
nal, of great worth, in the finest possible preservation, which 
had been most unaccountably overlooked, as well as most 
unaccountably spared, for nobody knows how many gene- 
rations. 

“* How the dear old grandmammas of the present race 
would laugh to see them bobbing, and bustling, and poking 
about among heaps of old rags, and quilts, and patchwork, 
and all sorts of long-forgotten trumpery, broken-backed 
chairs and three-legged stools, rickety tables, and superan- 
nuated secretaries, with swelled fronts and short spindle- 
shanks, and lugging them out by the ears, and bargaining 
for them, not by the cart-load, but by the ounce, or the inch 
as it were; and then, getting them patched up, and stiffen- 
ed on the joints and backs, and painted and bronzed with a 
disregard of cost sometimes, though not always, and a 











our strength—even among the People themselves !” 


steadfastness of purpose, altogether amazing. Why, there 
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are people about here—and you know them, you dog—who 
have journeyed fifty miles, by land and sea, to buy an old 
chair, without bottom or back to it, for which they have 
paid—how much, do you think ?” 

“Ten dollars, perhaps ?” 

“No; twenty-five.” 

“ Twenty-five dollars !” 

““No; twenty-five cents. What would our fathers think, 
our right worshipful fathers, whose voices have hardly died 
away in our halls, whose foot-prints have hardly disappear- 
ed from our gardens, to see a dwarfish, clumsy-looking 
maple or cherry-tree desk, with a fly-leaf, that wont hold 
still, ‘no way you can fix it,’ lugged a matter of twenty 
miles by coach, and set up in the best room of a large, 
handsome, newly-built house; or a highly-polished, round- 
topped tea-table, of gnarled and twisted birch, where- 
in you might see your face, if it didn’t tremble so, with two 
persons to hold it, occupying the centre of another fashion- 
able room, and loaded with fragments of brocade, heaps of 
broken china, high-heeled shoes and worsted pocket-books ; 
and both supplanting handsome and substantial mahogany 
furniture already bought and paid for? And what would 
be their amazement, if they were told that these things were 
done, and suffered, not for the encouragement of our own 
growth, nor with any knowledge of the beautiful and rich 
cabinet-woods to be found among our grand old forest-trees ; 
the gold and silver maple, the clouded walnuts, the purple 
and crimson beeches, the luminous birch, the striped pines, 
of ‘ brown in the shadow and gold in the sun,’ but simply for 
fashion-sake ! Would they not think the world was coming 
to an end, or that they had been ‘ mightily abused,’ or had 
waked up on the first of April? Here they would be of- 
fered a high-backed ebony chair, with a hole in the bottom, 
and a cushion pulled over it; a perfect man-trap, such as 
the children contrive when they play at coronation with a 
tub of cold water between two stools; there a ditto, ditto, 
with the arms of England carved upon the back—not “ the 
lion and the unicorn a fightin’ for the crown,” but the repre- 
sentation of a cabbage-rose in full blow, with the shamrock 
and thistle crossed underneath ; a very pretty idea, to be sure, 
though generally mistaken by those who knew no better, 
for a death’s head and cross-bones, with whirligig work to 
match—and all sorts of bugaboos for supporters ; and then to 
find these monsters travelling from shop to shop, and from 
house to house, all over the land; to see them undergoing 
all sorts of transformations, in bronze and morocco, brocade 
and velvet, as they steal from the cabinet-maker to the uphol- 
sterer, and from the upholsterer to the auction-room or the 
pawnbroker-shop! What must they think of us, the dear 
old souls, whenever they do happen to revisit us, by the 
glimpse of a newly-invented camphene lamp ? 

“ The fact is, my friend, it is all the fashion to be un- 
fashionable now. The older a thing is, the newer it is. Our 
fathers and mothers are getting to be cared for, till the wind 
changes; and our grandfathers and grandmothers, (when we 
happen to have any, and to remember their names,) if not 
actually dug up for a show, have been recalled to earth 
and made much of, and set up in our best parlours, and re- 
established for awhile in their old comforts and privileges. 
Let any one who disbelieves me, and is stout-hearted enough, 
just look into any old room of any old house, newly fur- 
nished with old furniture, near night-fall or toward morning, 
when the shadows thrown by the lamp of other days, are 
not to be distinguished from their substances, and the de- 
parted are setting their watches for the night, or withdraw. 
ing them, by little and little, to the sound of ‘ sweet, melan- 
choly music ;’ and if he doesn’t find every high-backed chair 
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filled, and the phantasms of wigs, and. flounces, and cocked-* 
hats, and furbelows, and velvets, and brocades, and high- 
heeled. shoes, and silver-hilted swords, moving dimly 
athwart the floor, and stately shadows marching hither and 
thither, some with long trains and stomachers, and ruffles 
that sweep the dust, some tending their hands, some with 
their elbows pinioned to their hips; and others, the gentle- 
men, with their hands behind them, covered by the ponder. 
ous flaps of their coats; if he doesn’t! why, then, the 
sooner he blows out his lamp and gets himself to bed, the 
better it will’ be for him, the good-for-nothing Unbeliever ! 
Why! he must have no more imagination, or fancy, or 
good fellowship, or honest faith, take my word for it, than 
you may find in that old frumpish-looking, leather-bottomed, 
three-legged chair you saw in the entry, as you passed 
through. In short, sir, the struggle now is between the fami- 
lies of yesterday and the families of the day before. The 
oldest furniture, and the ugliest, always did belong, and al- 
ways must belong, of course, to the oldest families.” 

“ Nothing can be clearer.” 

“* Nobody hereafter will ever think of gainsaying the an- 
tiquity of any family in or about New-York or Boston, for 
example, or Philadelphia, having a shattered bureau or a 
broken-backed, bottom!ess arm-chair, for an escutcheon or 
a pedigree. There! you may throw aside your pen. That’s 
long enough—hey ?” : 

“You are not serious! You don’t mean to fob me off 
with an essay, instead of a story, after all this preparation! 
Is the man mad ?” 

** Story—what story ?” 

“The story of the China Pitcher, to be sure. You haven't 
forgotten your promise, I hope.” 

“Yes, but I have, though. That pre‘ace you wanted so 
much, and would have, whether or no, has driven every 
thing else out of my head. Tut, tut, don’t fly in a passion. 
Pay me for the preface, and Il throw you in the story.” 

“Pay you! Don’t I always pay you ?” 

“To be sure you do; and what then ?” 

“ What then? Why let’s have the story you bargained for.” 

“ Agreed. Once upon a time os 

“ Once upon a time—pshaw.” 

“Well, then, a long while ago, how long I dare not say, 
in a place not far from—you know where—a number of 
kind-hearted, well-disposed, pleasant women got together 
one cold afternoon, to see what they should do to keep 
themselves warm; and after consulting awhile over their 
cups—” 

“ Tea-cups, of course ?” 

“ Tea-cups, of course. They determined, as fairs were all 
the go, and as their husbands’ pockets were always within 
reach, to get up another fair.” 

“ Another fair!” 

“ Another fair, as you’re a living man! No wonder you’re 
astonished. But, where women have so little to do, can you 
wonder if they do it, with all their hearts and souls? Their 
fathers, and brothers, and husbands, and sweethearts be 
hanged ! what business could it be of theirs, if their wives 
left them to eat cold dinners, or to whistle the baby to sleep 
after tea? Weren't they labouring at the fair? Didn't their 
names go into the newspaper? Did they not learn arithme- 
tic and shop-keeping, embroidery and the multiplication. 
table? and get a name for public spirit, and for the charity 
that seeth no evil? 

“ Very true.” 

“ And what more would they have ? Cou'dn’t they go t> 
bed with cold feet and supperless for a week, or two, or sit 
alone, hour after hour, wondering where the plague the 
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women were all gone, and what they could find to keep 
them away so late ; just for the pleasure of knowing that 
their wives and daughters, and mothers and sisters were 
making all sorts of gew-gaws and gimcracks for sale at a 
bazaar ; and taxing the generous and warm-hearted beyond 
their utmost ability, with no correspondent advantage to 
the poor; taking the bread out of the mouths of labouring 
women, and underselling those who were dependent upon 
their fingers for every breath they drew; glutting the market 
with pincushions, pen-wipers, and baby-linen; and if not 
stealing their brooms ready made, buying them .without 
money and without price, of people who could afford to 
work for nothing and find themselves, 

“Well, having made up their minds to have a fair, 
whether or no, the next question was—for what ? and then 
how it should be managed so as to do most good with the 
least money, and make the most noise in the newspapers ? 
Drumming up in the usual way wouldn’t do, people had 
grown tired of ‘that ; and the ladies themselves, dear hearts, 
were quite as tired as the people. So what think you, for 
a wager, was the plan they finally agreed upon? It was to 
levy contributions upon all their friends and acquaintances, 
without taxing them. But how? Simply, by going to them, 
one »y one, after dinner, when they were in the blandest 
possible humour, taking care to choose a fine day, and beg. 
ging of them, not money, nor even money’s worth, but only 
such cast-off clothing, or old furniture, as they might hap. 
pen to find cumbering their garrets and outhouses, together 
with tables and chairs that were out of their time, and bureaus 
that were tired of setting up for themselves, ages ago. Who 
on earth could refuse a request so reasonable, and from such 
kind-hearted, handsome, cheerful women? Not a living 
creature, not so much as one single man, to say nothing of 
the double men, was guilty of saying no; and the result 
was—such a cargo of old clothes! Old breeches, old petti- 
coats, and old furniture by the cart-load ; enough to set up 
half-a-dozen pawnbroker-shops, and two or three parishes. 

“ Among the persons visited was a young, fashionable, 
newly-married woman, of an old family, with a house full 
of the very furniture that people had just begun to go crazy 
for—old, thorough-built, and substantial household-stuff, 
which had been born and brought up in the family, with her 
grandmother’s grandmother, more or less, and which, to say 
all in a word, money couldn’t buy. They hoped to find 
her in a hurry to get rid of it, as most women would be, with 
her prospects and in her situation. But no. She had loved 
these venerable chairs, and sofas, and tables, from her youth 
up ; they had been her playfellows from the first, and she 
had romped with them so long and so heartily that she 
could no more think of selling them, nor indeed of giving 
them away, than she would of selling the bones of her 
grandmother for knife-handles. ‘T’o have parted with the 
lowliest and least of the whole would haye broken her 
heart. And so the dear, blessed women, who had been tor- 
menting her, day by day, up to the very last before the ex- 
hibition opened, took nothing by their motion ; till at length 
one, more persevering than the rest, forced her way into the 
young wife’s kitchen, and while there, talking and laughing 
with the mistress, and having her eyes about her, and upon 
all that was going forward with the domestics, she happen- 
ed to see, stuck away up—up—on the very topmost shelf 
of the dressers, a large, funny-looking china pitcher, very 
old and very ugly. 

“¢ Surely, my dear,’ said she, ‘ there’s a bit of trumpery, 
which you ean have no possible occasion for now. Just give 
me that, and we'll promise to trouble you no more.’ 


“The young wife sprang upon a chair with a laugh, and 











saying she agreed to the terms, took down the pitcher, had 
it emptied, and gave it to her upon the spot, declaring she 
was very sorry, but the pitcher had been cracked years be- 
fore, and had been kept, nobody well knew why, since it 
would not hold water. 

The good-humoured manager, having examined the arti- 
cle inside and out, and having sounded it over and over 
again, greatly to her own satisfaction, the crack not being 
visible, and the rap of the fingers being answered only by a 
slight, tremulous jar, instead of what she had looked for, 
the vibration of a smitten gong, dropped her a profound 
courtesy, with a plenty.of thanks, and hurried of, ‘ toting’ 
the pitcher, as young mothers do their first babies, with her 
shaw! pulled over it, just far enough to betray the secret she 
would most wish to conceal...when ‘ coming events cast 
their shadows before.’ 

“That day passed over, and the next and the next, and 
still nothing was heard of the pitcher; and the young wife, 
who was dying to tell her husband, though half-ashamed of 
herself, lest the joke might appear unworthy of her, was 
preparing to pay the managers a visit and have another 
hearty laugh with them about the broken pitcher, when her 
husband, who had been talking somewhat mysteriously 
about the fair, two or three times, within the last two or 
three days, hinted to her that if she would forbear a day or 
two longer, he might be able to go with her; and on the 
following day, finding the weather unfavourable, he deter- 
mined to go along, make some little purchase by himself 
that would be likely to gratify her---bring it home, without 
saying a word.--like 2 sensible man as he was—(would that 
all the newly-married were like him !)—and surprise her 
with it, just when she might happen to be most unprepared 
for such a thing. 

“‘No sooner said than done. He hurried off, and before 
he left the hall, pitched upon a prize—the very thing, for its 
whimsical shape and a certain air of other days, to charm 
his wife ; she being so fond of old-fashioned furniture, and 
the house being, in fact, a sort of museum—a curiosity-shop 
of the better kind. 

“* What a surprise !’ thought he, ‘ and how very lucky 
I am, to be sure! A single hour later; nay, not so much; 
ten minutes, perhaps, or even five, and I might have lost it 
for ever! How strange ! 

«+ Everybody appeared to take such a fancy to that very 
thing; and the good-natured lively women there, to do 
them no more than justice, were very obliging in the mat- 
ter, that’s a fact. 

“*¢ Upon my word, I cannot help picturing to myself the 
look of amazement I shall see when I have my keepsake 
brought in, and placed upon the table before her eyes. I 
warrant me, there is not such another curiosity in the 
world.’ 

“ He was right. His copy was unique, and, of course, 
whatever might have been its value under other circum- 
stances, it was a hundred times more precious, now that 
nobody alive would be able to say that he had ever seen its 
counterpart. 

** That day at dinner, the happy !isband could hardly sit 
still in his chair. Every time he heard a step at the door, 
every time anybody appeared to stop in passing, he would 
turn his eye to the window, and then to the clock, and wait 
for a pull or a rap, and wonder why the porter did not ap. 
pear just in the nick of time, according to promise. At 
last he could bear it no longer, and he had just jumped up 
and looked out of the window—such a snow-storm! goody 
gracious ! how the winds did blow! and buttoned up his coat, 
when, happening to cast his eye down the street, he saw a 
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poor fellow staggering toward the house, with the treasure— 
he had no doubt it was the treasure—cuddled up to his heart. 

“Upon this, feeling that he had no time to lose, he fell to 
rubbing his hands; and, stepping softly behind his wife’s 
chair, he kissed her. 

“ What! kissed his own wife ?” 

“Why not? there was nobody else there, and they had 
not been married a twelvemonth.” 

“Oh, ah! probable enough, then.” 

“« And begged her not to be alarmed.” 

“ Poor thing ! no wonder she was frightened.” 

“* Alarmed at what, my dear?’ said she. 

“+ O—at—nothing; nothing at all, my dear; nothing of 
any consequence. ‘The fact is, my love, that I have been 
led, I hardly know how, into preparing a little surprise for 
you. Nay, nay; don’t take the matter so seriously. It is 
a trifle; the merest trifle in the world; a bit of pleasantry ; 
nothing more. The fact is---there, there! don’t be flur- 
ried! hush! there’s somebody at the door ! 

“© Well, and what ifthere is ? Do explain yourself, my dear.’ 

“*T will-.-I have---but you mustn’t be so anxious.’ 

“ The door opened, and a servant entered tosay that a man 
wanted to see the master of the house, and would not de- 
liver his message to anybody else, nor let go the heavy bun- 
dle he carried long enough to rest himself. 

“* Right, faithful fellow! Shut the door, Mary, and ask 
him to wait in the hall two or three minutes; and now, 
my dear, turning to his wife, let me te'l you what I have 
done. Being at the fair to-day, and looking about me to 
see if I could find anything, I cared not what, so the money 
was not thrown away, which you would be likely to find a 
use for, I happened to see something which I wouldn’t have 
missed for ten times its value, and which I lost no time in 
secur/ng for you.’ 

“* Ah, is that all! Stop! there’s Nancy again; excuse 
me, my dear, for one moment, will you?’ said the wife. 
‘ Nancy wanted me a few minutes ago, and I had quite for- 
gotten her. I'll be back in a moment,’ and away she ran. 

“* No sooner had she vanished, than the delighted husband 
flung open the door, caught up the bundle, unwrapped it, 
in a prodigious flutter, and set the prize upon the table ; it 
was a large, handsome, old-fashioned china pitcher, the 
handsomest and largest he had ever seen in his life—so he 
thought—and filled it with water, and then having dismissed 
the porter, he sat down in a great rocking-chair, facing the 
door, so that he might enjoy the surprise of his dear wife, 
when she first entered the room. 

“‘ By-and-by, after he had begun to grow a little nervous 
and fidgety, and was wondering what could keep his dear 
wife so long away, at such a time, he heard a strange sort 
of a sound-.drop, drop, drop...dribble, dribble, dribble-— 
splash, splash---and happening to look down, he found the 
floor all afloat, and the table-cloth streaming like a fringed 
fountain, at all four of the corners, just as the door opened 
and his poor wife entered in an ecstasy of astonishment. 

“* So? she cried, as soon as she had got her breath, ‘so, 
my dear, and that’s the treasure you picked up at the fair 
and then, glancing first at the hobgoblin of a pitcher, then 
at the dripping table-cloth, and then at the floor, ‘ pray 
how much did it cost you ?” 

“* Five dollars, my love ; only five dollars. Don’t you 
think it a bargain 7 

: “* To be sure I do; a capital pennyworth, all things con- 
sidered ;’ and here she found a very sudden use for her 
pockethandkerchief. 

“* Pray, my love,’ continued the husband, ‘ can you ex- 
plain the mystery ? Where does that water come from ” 








“This was too much. The lady screamed outright, left® 
off sopping the table-cloth and twisting her pockethandker- 
chief, and dropped into a chair. 

“* By the end of another minute, the husband was scream- 
ing with her; for Mary entered, and seeing the pitcher, 
bawled out: : 

“ ¢ Luddy, tuddy! if there aint that old chany pitcher come 
back to plague us! I did think we had seen the last on’t 
when you giv it away to the fair.’ 

“The husband took his hat and walked out——just to 
look at the sky, and to see if there was any prospect of its 
clearing off——THAT’s ALL.” eeREE 





For the New Mirror. 
A PORTRAIT. 

Her brow had the transparent hue 

Of marble ‘neath the moonbeam’s glow, 
And the blue veins peep’d softly through, 

Like violets from the snow. 
Now o’er that brow a beam would stray, ~ 

And now a cloud arise, 
As light and shade alternate play 

O’er changeful April skies. 


Pa 


Her eyes were dreamlike, soft and bright ; 
Their colour none might tell, 

For now they danced in rapture’s light, 
And now ’neath sorrow’s spell 

They droop’d; but whether mirth 
Or sadness slumbered there, 

No other eyes in the wide earth 
Could boast of charms so rare. 

Her voice, like a melodious lute, 
Echoed in music ’round, 

And tuned to measure grave or glad, 
Still woke harmonious sound ; 

We thought while rose its song of glee 
We could not love it more, 

Yet when it thrilled to sorrow’s key 
*T was dearer than before. 


Her smile! how shall I seek to paint 
A thing so wonderous bright ? 

As well might painter’s hand attempt 
To sketch the rainbow’s light. 

A sudden splendour, like the rays 
From morning’s rising sun ; 

A beam that deck’d in dazzling hues 
The face o’er which it shone. 

But, ah! that smile would pass away 
As quickly as it came, 

For tears in embryo ever lay 
To dim the eye’s sweet flame. 

As lightest clouds veil heaven’s beam, 
So would a trivial thing, 

A word, a look, a thought, a dream, 
The sudden shadow bring. 

She ne’er could see the face of wo, 
Or list the voice of pain, 

But sympathetic tears would flow, 
Free as the summer rain ; 

And careless words from lips she loved, 
Or frowns on foreheads dear, 

Would move her soul as seas are moved 
By the wild wind’s career. 

And thus her heart was like her face, 
As changeful and as fair— 

Now pleasure’s sunny dwelling-place, 
Now sorrow’s gloomy lair ; 

But ever good, and pure, and true, 
It was in storm or shine, 

Till, of her wayward moods, we knew 
Not which was most divine ; 

For, in them all, her sou! was like 
A pure and placid stream, 

That mirrors in its faithful wave 
Alike the cloud and beam ; 

And whether radiance smiling fair, 
Or shadowy gloom was given, 

Fach varying hue reflected there 


Was still the hue of heaven. THERA 
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For the New Mirror. 
LAST OF THE WHITE CBAVATS. 


GENTLE READER—I know you must be gentle and kind, 
because you smile so graciously on the new Mirror—do 
you remember, in your time, having noticed an elderly 
gentleman, with thin gray hairs, dressed in black, with a 
white cravat and a golden-headed cane, walking Broadway 
every sunshiny day, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Astor House? I know you have seen him frequently, 
and would remember him were he to cross your path in 
Piccadilly, or in the Strada del popolo in Rome, or the 
Place de Carousel in Paris. I am that gentleman. I be- 
long to an ancient Tory family of this city ; and, although 
I rejoice in the sturdy growth of my native land, and pre- 
fer it to all others, still I retain my ancestral attachment to 
“Kings, Lords and Commons,” and I know you will res- 
pect me for my candour, and give me credit for my sinceri- 
ty. I inherited what was then called a handsome estate, 
say ten thousand pounds sterling—a mere trifle to the over- 
grown fortunes which are said to spring up over night in 
this city now-a-days, but still a snug jointure, which is care- 
fully invested in British Consols; and, would you believe 
it, I have to this day regularly received my semi-annual in- 
terest, honest John Bull not having yet ventured upon the 
experiment of repudiation? Being well off in the world 
to live, as the saying is, I adopted no profession, and fol- 
lowed no business; but indulged a taste for literature, 
science and the arts—attended the theatres and operas— 
was fond of whist and whiskey-punch—took a becoming 
interest in every thing that was going on in this city, and to 
this hour have remained a bachelor. 

I am good authority, therefore, as to what New-York 
was and what it now is. When a young fellow, I lived in 
the neighbourhood of the Battery, and was remarkable 
among the bloods of the town for taking the longest walks 
daily that any young gentleman of my age was known to 
take, that is tosay, I used to make myself up for a journey, 
hat, cane, gloves, spencer, or tight-body coat, and, after 
cautioning Nicholas, the butler, to guard well the premises, 
I sat out from the Bowling Green, and seldom stopped un- 
til I reached old Captain Randal’s octagon country seat, 
perched on a high hill, with nothing else in view as far as 
the eye could reach, and then, after provoking his two bull. 
dogs to bark at me through the gateway, I would set out 
for home, which I would generally reach about tea-time, 
when the muffin-man, who lived in Maiden Lane, rang his 
bell and took off the basket from his shoulders. Captain 
Randall’s country-seat, or the site it then occupied, must 
be somewhere near what is now the corner of Broadway and 
Eighth-street. As I advanced in life I abridged my walk, 
and now can scarcely reach above the Astor House. As 
Sheridan Knowles says in one of his fine plays, 


“ We climb by ste 
By strides we reach the bottom.” 


My favourite walk, however, was on the Battery, and 
great are the changes in that delightful spot that have taken 
place during the last sixty years. 

I remember very well a great dispute in the New-York 
Legislature, forty-six years ago, about the ownership of the 
Battery, which was then called Fort George. The Battery 
extended down to Broad-street; a fort and barracks for 
soldiers were erected upon it, and it was the parade-ground 
and a pleasant place for the ladies to walk in an evening, 
as they do at present. The State of New-York, being then 
poor, set up a claim to the Battery, as a piece of property 
conquered from his majesty George the Third, and had it 
in contemplation to cut it up, and sell it in town-lots, at 





£40 each, and pocket the spoils. The delegation of Go- 
tham contended, with great spirit and firmness, that among 
one of the original cessions of land to the city of New- 
York, this ground was reserved especially for a fort, and a 
pledge made by the crown that it should not be appropriated 
to any other purpose, nor should any buildings be erected 
thereon, excepting for military purposes—so the claim there 
rested, and has never since been revived: but I remember, 
some years afterwards, that fortifications were erected on 
that very spot. I believe it was in the year 1798. Gen. 
Hamilton commanded the army at that time, and, under a 
pretence of a French war, which no sensible person anti- 
cipated, it was determined to erect wooden batteries to de- 
fend the harbour, which was done under the direction of that 
very clever civilian. I used daily to inspect the works then 
in progress, and among the visiters was my old friend Col. 
Sebastian Bauman, then Port Master, an honest blunt Ger- 
man, who always said to Hamilton on arriving at the Bat- 
tery, “ Vell, how dosh the humpug get on?” It was in 
vain that Gen. Hamilton would defend the project, and the 
engineers sustain themselves by reference to standard works. 
The old Colonel would say, “ Plague on your pooks; I 
know dere vill be more tanger of our own men being kill- 
ed by dese sphlinters, den by de pullits of de enemy.” 
Part of the works were completed, and some guns mount- 
ed, but from some accident, the carriages being too high, 
the cannon would not go through the embrazures, much to 
the mortification of the engineevs, and the great joy of Col. 
Bauman, who continued to exclaim, ‘* Hamilton, get your 
pooks—get de guns through de port-holes with your pooks. 
Plague on your pooks. All humpugs, ash I told you.” 

In the year 1804, the cold was so intense that an act was 
passed by the legislature to destroy the works, and give 
the wood to the poor for fuel ; and well do I remember, 
men, women, and children repairing to the Battery in 
crowds, and carrying away logs, parcels, chips and pieces, 
as fast as the adze of the carpenter could strike them off. 
The bill passed both houses unanimously, the day it was 
introduced. Winter then set in before February. 

Talking of that meditated French war, and other foreign 
troubles, I remember very well, in 1794, that 7,971 militia 
men were detailed from this State for the army; and the 
quota from the Southern District, under the command of 
Gen. Morris, was 1,688 men. So, my dear General, you 
can be no chicken, unless, indeed, it might have been your 
grandfather who commanded at that time. 

Talking of Gen. Hamilton puts me in mind of the duel 
in which he fell. I am no opponent of duels. An appeal 
to arms was once the flower of chivalry; and, let me tell 
you, my friend, that when men aspire to be great political 
leaders, they must stand the hazard of the die. A duel, 
conducted in an honourable, gentlemanly manner, in those 
days did not create as much sensibility as at present; and, 
without flattery, there was more cool courage and dignity in 
those times in such contests than we find at present. They 
never went out to kill a man, but to redeem their honour. 
I must confess, however, that we have less duels for frivo- 
lous causes now than we had then, and, while on the sub- 
ject of duels, let me relate the circumstances which led to 
one of these meetings, in which Phil. Hamilton, son of the 
General, lost his life. 

Party spirit ran very high in 1800 and 1801, much higher 
then than now ; then they quarrelled about principles, now 
they quarrel about men; but let that pass. Capt. George 
J. Eacker was a lawyer, and, I believe, a democrat. He 
delivered an oration on the 4th of July, which did not please 





the opposite party. One night I was sitting in the Park 
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Theatre, and Capt. Eacker was sitting in the same box, 
when Stephen Price and Philip Hamilton, both gay young 
fellows, came in and made some sneering observations 
about Eacker’s ,oration. When they retired, Eacker fol- 
lowed them out, called them puppies, and other hard names, 
and then said he should expect to hear from them. Price 
challenged him, and they exchanged two shots, at Hobo- 
ken, without effect. Next day, Eacker refusing to recall 
his epithets, or make an explanation, a meeting took place, 
and Hamilton fell at the first fire. Both parties were to 
blame in the affair, or rather their friends were so, for al- 
lowing matters to terminate thus seriously on such slight 
provocation. 

The next political duel, in 1802, was between Dewitt 
Clinton and Col. John Swartwout. I heard of the 
and place, and hired a perriaugur, and went over to Hoe- 
buck, as we called it then. As the parties were men of 
great consideration in the political world, and as this meet- 
ing was to settle the conflicting claims between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, everything was conducted 
in apple-pie order. I was directed to keep my distance, 
and not interfere. Both were fine-looking men, and I 
thought it a pity that either shou'd fall from what I deemed 
slight political cause. At the first fire Swartwout’s ball 
passed through Clinton’s coat ; second and third shots were 
exchanged without effect; when the fourth fire took place 
Clinton shot Swartwout in the leg, which bled profusely. 
Swartwout, however, stood his ground, and Clinton hit him 
again in the fifth fire, when, finding Swartwout enfeebled with 
the loss of blood, yet determined to proceed, he refused to 
fire again, and left thé ground. This gave rise to a violent 
altercation between the friends of the parties, which led 
to a challenge between Richard Riker, Clinton’s second, 
and Col. Robert Swartwout, and in the fight Riker got a 
compound fracture of the leg, which confined him a whole 
year to the house. I saw Col. Bob a few days ago; he 
looks as young and as brisk as a bee. We of the old 
school do maintain our good looks amazingly. I fear, how- 
ever, that I tire you, gentle reader, with my reminiscences, 
so, as the weather is fine, I will take my hat and cane and 
call and see Mr. Cozzens, of the American, who tells a 
most capital story. In a few days you shall hear from me 
again. Last oF THE Wuite Cravats. 


For the New Mirror. 
She Pencil. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


MorsE.—The President of the National Academy of De- 
sign has been busily engaged at Washington, in forwarding 
the project of magnetic communication, and endeavouring to 
obtain the support of the government to enable him to carry 
his plans into successful operation. The committee to whom 
the subject was referred have reported in its favour, and his 
project has met a gratifying reception from both houses of 
Congress. We rejoice, for Mr. Morse’s sake, that some mode 
will be devised by the government to remunerate him for his 
skill and trouble, and preserve to the nation the right of this 
ingenious invention. Mr. Morse’s return to the Arts of Design 
would be welcomed enthusiastically by his brethren of the 
pallette, who miss his valuable aid from among them. 

Inman—Who is as devoted to the brush as ever, has just 
turned from his easel a most beautiful and fascinating cabinet 
picture. It is one of his most happy efforts. The subject is 
“ The Youthful Peace Maker.’’ Not content with displaying 
the charms of art which this artist knows how to weave 
around his subject, he has reached our feelings in another 
manner, and with us perhaps touches even a more tender 
chord than art alone could reach. The “Youthful Peace 








Maker” is no other than our beloved Washington, and it illus- * 
trates a scene in his youthful and~echool-boy days. We do 
not know the destination of this picture, but presume it to be 
a commission from some fortunate lover of the art and cher- 
isher of the history of his country. Should it so happen that 
this work should not be so disposed of, we can have no doubt 
but that there will be great contention for its possession, and 
that it will richly reward the artist for the happy selection of 
his subject. It will, we understand, grace the walls of our 
forthcoming exhibition. 

Deveavx—One of our young artists, at present abroad, has 
just completed and sent to this country, a picture of the high- 
est class of historic composition, and of no ordinary promise, 
representing “ Our Saviour fed by the Angels.” It is, we be- 
lieve, his first effort in this line of art, and betrays a feeling 
for this class of subject rarely equalled in so young an artist, 
and it leads us to expect much, very much, from his pencil. 
The picture is a commission from Col. Hampton, of Carolina, 
and for the present may be seen at the rooms of our polite 
friend and skilful artist, Mr. Shegogue, who is at all times 
pleased to show it to the lovers of the art. 

Levtrze—Another of our young artists, now competing suc- 
cessfully with his brethren abroad, has sent, by a late arrival, 
one of his productions to his friends of this city. We have 
not had the pleasure of seeing the work, and cannot therefore 
speak of its merits, but if it fulfils half the promise held out 
by his productions executed prior to his going abroad, we can 
only say the lovers of art have a rich treat in store for them. 
It will, we understand, be allowed to be exhibited by its lib- 
eral possessor. 


——— 








For the New Mirror. 
Sketches of Public Mien. 


JUDGE WILLIAM KENT. 

Tue gentleman who forms the subject of this sketch is one 
of the most distinguished jurists of our state. Unlike most 
of those who now occupy elevated places, his appointment to 
the office of Circuit Judge of the first Circuit was made solely 
on the ground of his purity of character, legal acquirements, 
and peculiar fitness for the station. Unlike most of our dis- 
tinguished men, who hold offices of profit and responsibility, 

| he brought no peculiar political services to assist in his ele- 
vation ; and even in these days of party strife and animosity, 
no murmurs of disapprobation were heard on the announce- 
ment of his appointment—a compliment to his reputation as a 
man, and his ability as a judge, under the circumstances at- 
tending it, merited and received by few. Gifted by nature 
with a mind clear, comprehen-ive and cultivated, well stored 
with the richest treasures of knowledge, all conceded that he 


| was eminently qualified t» discharge the delicate, arduous, 


and important duties which would devolve upon him. Expe- 
rience has shown that the views entertained of him were 
correctly formed. His intercourse with the bar is marked by 
that peculiar tact which wins confidence, and commands res- 
pect. In his decisions he is clear and comprehensive—and 
he is gifted by nature with that happy temperament which it 
is essential to possess in order to fulfil the duties of the sta- 
tion he now occupies. In addressing a jury his manner is 
striking, from its calmness, dignity, and self-possession. 
Though a case may have occupied several days, though the 
facts may be numerous, and the points of law intricate, he 
charges with a clearness, accuracy and precision, that satisfies 
the hearer that his mind has grasped the subject, and his 
memory been tenacious in retaining the minutest facts. His 
eloquence is of that description which appeals to the judg- 
ment rather than the fancy; that seeks to convince rather 
than captivate. : 

Judge Kent is small in stature, but symmetrically formed. 
The characteristic of his countenance, which would be con- 
sidered the most striking by the physiognomist, is benevo- 
lence ; for it wears a peculiarly amiable expression, and 
though the brow is lofty, and the whole face stamped with 
remarkable intelligence, benevolence is still predominant, and 
it seems to hold a controlling influence over all. His eye is 
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not easily described. It 1s not peculiarly bright or penetrating, 
but it is one of those through which we often fancy we disco- 
ver the rays of genius, mellowed by an obstruction which 
renders the light more beautiful. 

For urbanity of manners he is proverbial ; and in his social 
relations no man is more beloved. There are many in this 
city who have felt the benefits of his liberality, and in the 
prayers of sufferers relieved by him, his name has often been 
uttered. It matters not whether such men rise to eminence 
under the flattering smile of prosperity, or the dark frown of 
adversity. In both paths there are dangers and difficulties to 
encounter, and he who, resisting the allurements of the one, 
or, overcoming the influences of the other, stands at last on 
the eminence of moral and intellectual superiority, deserves 
in either case the commendation of his fellow-citizens. The 
subject of the present sketch is now in the prime of life, and 
he occupies a position not less honorable to himself than be- 
neficial to the public. Long may we be permitted to have jus- 
tice administered by one so capable and worthy. 





For the New Mirror. 
THE LATE TYRONE POWER. 


Poor Power. I shall never forget the last time I saw 
him. It was on the morning the ill-fated President sailed. 
I met him on his way to the packet. His cheek wore the 
ruddy hue of health, his lip was wreathed in smiles and 
his merry eye sparkled with unusual pleasure as he receiv- 
ed my proffered hand. 

“Felix, ye devil, is it there ye are?” was his familiar 
salutation. 

“ Yes,” I replied; ‘* but what’s your hurry ?—where are 
you bound ?” 

“ For England, ho!” said he ; “‘ but glad—very glad, in- 
deed, to shake you by the hand before I sail.” 

“When do you return ?” 

‘Shall be back in a jiffy—my wife and all the rest of 
my little ones with me, perhaps.” . 

» “Indeed 2?” 

“ Yes—I think of buying a place near Trenton, in New 
Jersey, for a homestead ; but of that when we meet again.” 

“So you mean to spend your money here ?” 

“To be sure I do: why shouldn’t I? I’ve made the 
most of it here, and here I intend to scatter it.” 

“ Well—at what time may we look for you again ?” 

“In the course of a few months. I shall be back as 
soon as I get clear of my present engagements on the other 
side. Remember me kindly to General Morris, and tell 
him I shall finish that “ to-be-continued” story about “ the 
Narrows,” during the voyage, and send it to him by the 
first packet that sails after my arrival.” — 

“ Ah—glad to hear that you intend to conclude that 
sketch. I wish to see the end of it.” 

“ Not more than I do, I assure you. I never look into 
my Mirror without being haunted by my crimes of omis- 
sion; and I have been afraid to see the General for the 
last fortnight, on account of that unfinished story. But I 
will conclude it now, and so tell him, my boy.” 

“ I will.” 

“ Well—haven’t time for another syllable. Long life to 
the Yankee Doodies, and God bless ye.” 

Saying this, he gave me a cordial shake of the hand— 
his warm, honest, Irish heart was in it—and we parted. I 
had never seen Power in such high spirits before. His 
whole expression and bearing indicated more intelligibly 
than words can do, a mind at perfect ease. He was fond 
of the sea, and the pleasure he anticipated in again seeing 
his family, and of returning with them to this country in a 





few months, lit up his fine expressive features, and sent him 





on ship-board in the best possible humour with himself and 
all the rest of the world. a 

I have thought of that gay parting often—very often 
since—and poor Power's “ Felix, ye devil, is it there ye 
are ?” is still ringing in my ears. I shall never forget either 
the tone or manner—a tone and manner peculiar to himself 
—in which these words were spoken. It was many a day 
before I could realize the sad certainty that we should meet 
no more! 

‘——————— His ship, they say, went down 

With all the crew det ae lies 

In a watery grave! How fresh he looked the day 


He went! t hope was in his eye, whose fire 
You would have thought would ne’er go out. He seem’d 
to meet fortune, as a friend 


@Already come in sight. I see him now, 
Ant lonking o{ the sen, as twere © thing 
Stable as the solid earth ! 
1 little thought the look would be my last 
Which promised I should see him soon again.” 

During his brief but brilliant career in this country, Mr. 
Power was not more esteemed on than off the stage. In 
private life he had many valuable personal friends, who were 
much attached to him on account of his innumerable good 
qualities of head and heart. He always had the entrée to 
the best society both in England and America, and he was 
on terms of intimacy with most of the eminent men of the 
age. He was “ free of speech and merry”—sang a good 
song—told a good story; but his deportment was always 
courteous and affable, and there was an air of ease and 
grace about him which belongs only to those who have tra- 
velled and seen much of the world. In all the relations of 
husband—father—friend—his character was free from 
stain or blemish. As an artist he was a true disciple of 
the laugh-provoking god; but there were also touches of 
deep pathos in some of his masterly delineations that went 
directly to the heart. Who that has seen the little incident 
of the shamrock in “ St. Patrick’s Eve,” can ever forget it 
—or what one of his inimitable performances has ever faded 
from the memory of his auditors? As a writer too, Mr. 
Power attained a wide-spread popularity. Besides his ma- 
ny productions for the stage, he was the author of several 
novels of high repute. Among them are the “ King’s Se- 
cret,” the “‘ Lost Heir,” ete. His ‘“ Farewell to America,” 
and numerous other effusions in verse, which, I believe, 
Mr. Editor, he contributed to the pages of the Mirror, also 
exhibit his talents to much advantage. Who that has read, 
has ever forgotten, his admirable sketch of the “ Fight of 
Hell-kettle,” which appeared also originally in the Mirror ? 
A more racy, graphic or accurate sketch never came from 
the pen of any author. To Irishmen it was a bonne bouche. 
There is another capital story by Power, entitled the “ Gip. 
sy’s Star.” As it has never been published by any peri- 
odical in the United States, I think you could not confer 
a greater favour on your readers than by giving it a place in 
your columns. I send you the only copy I have ever seen 
of this story, which was given to me by Power himself.* 
His “ Impressions of America,” is the best book (with the 
exception of Stewart’s) ever written about this country, by 
a foreigner; but, as the amiable but short-sighted author, 
after receiving the hospitalities of our citizens, omitted to 
ridicule and slander us as individuals, and to denounce 
and abuse us as a nation—after the manner of Faux, Hall, 
Hamilton, Trollope, Fanny Kemble, Marryat, and others— 
as he forgot to mention that we innocents of these western 








* We thank our correspondent for his courtesy, and he will find the 
commencement of the story he was so good as to forward to our address 
onthe second page of to-day’s Mirror. The remainder will follow in 
subsequent impressions. 
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wilds eat with our knives, and “mix our eggs im wine- 
glasses”—of course his work has never sold and been but 
little read on this side of the Atlantic! We bought the 
book of Dickens to find fault with the author, and we did 
not buy the book of Power because there was no fault to 
find! Most sapient people! The one we pronounced bal- 
derdash—the other blarney! From this it is apparent that 
no book about America will ever sell here, unless it be plen- 
tifully sprinkled with impertinence, vituperation and abuse. 
So, if the Americans are traduced and misrepresented “by 
travelling vagabond book-makers, they have themselves to 
thank for it—the great object of these authors being to se- 
cure a sale for their trashy productions. 

But to return to Power—than whom a kinder-hearted 
man never drew the breath of life. He gave away thou- 
sands in charity, and no worthy unfortunate person ever 
applied to him for assistance in vain. His purse and his 
professional services were ever at the disposal of those who 
required his aid. You remember, Mr. Editor, his genero- 
sity on that memorable theatrical occasion, “the Simpson 
benefit.” " Power was then in the zenith of his fame, 
and the most successful star of the stage. The array of 
talent which had volunteered in behalf of the worthy benefi- 
ciary was incomplete without the name of Power. He was 
at that time performing in Philadelphia to overflowing 
houses ; and no interruption of his arrangements could take 
place without a serious injury tohim. These circumstances, 
however, did not prevent his contributing his attractions to 
a good cause. On learning that Simpson could not well do 
without him, he instantly gave up the profits of one night 
at the Chestnut-street theatre, by which he lost five hun- 
dred dollars—came to this city on the day of the benefit— 
arrived in time to play in the farce of the Omnibus—and 
was on his way next morning to Philadelphia to resume his 
engagement. He refused all remuneration, and promptly 
declined receiving even his travelling expenses, which one 
of Mr. Simpson’s friends endeavoured to press upon him. 
That benefit yielded Mr. Simpson upwards of three thou- 
sand dollars, owing principally to Power’s popularity and 
attraction. ‘Glad of it,” said Power; * wish it had been 
ten times as much.” “ Price will thank you for this when 
he sees you in England,” observed a friend to him on board 
of the steamboat while crossing the Hudson on his way to 
the railroad. ‘* Hang Price,” replied Power; “‘ what I did 
I did for Simpson, who is worthy of it. I am fortunate in 
having it in my power to do any kindness to any one. All 
the recompense I ever expect or wish for doing a good-na- 
tured action, I receive in the action itself.” 

Another instance of a very different description of his 
generosity and benevolent feeling has just occurred to me, 
which I will also relate, as tending to illustrate the charac- 
ter of the man. I accidentally noticed him one day in the 
Park, conversing with a poor, old, ragged, half-starved 
woman. I stopped on the steps of the Astor House, and wait. 
ed for nearly half an hour, wondering how he could be so 
much interested in a vagrant. At length he placed a sum 
of money in her hand, shook it kindly, bade her gocd-by, 
and crossed the street. He was not aware that I or any 
one else had been observing him. ‘What have you been 
saying to that old woman,” asked I, as he reached the pave- 
ment. “ You have not been giving her money, surely?” 
“Why not?” asked he, “she is a poor unfortunate crea- 
ture.” ‘“*How do you know that she is unfortunate?” 
“Ah!” said Power, “there is no mistaking that.” “ Tut,” 
replied I, “ why are you always allowing these people to 
impose upon you in this way?” “ Now listen to me a mo- 
ment,” said he, “and I'll convince you that you are wrong 








this time. The poor thing is fourscore and upwards—that’s 
a misfortune that nothing can cure. She is homeless, pen- 
niless, and friendless—these are three great misfortunes 
when added to old age. And then she is a countrywoman 
of mine ; and that’s a misfortune too, seeing that she is 
three thousand miles from the land of Erin; and it does 
not square with my religious notions to pass an old woman 
in distress, let her belong to what country she may, without 
a kind word. But an appee! io my sympathies on the part 
of an old Irish woman—the young ones are generally 
strong and robust, and can work for a livelihood—is irresis- 
tible. So come along, my boy, and don’t say another word 
about the matter.’ Pursuing our walk, we encountered 
Halleck and Placide, and the subject, I presume, passed 
forever from the memory of Power, and it would never 
have been known to any one, had I not by mere accident, 
as I have said, noticed the circumstance I have here re- 
corded. 

Altogether Mr. Power was an extraordinary man. No 
one living can fill the vacuum he has left upon the stage, 
and in all human probability it will be an age before we 
‘look upon his like again.” His loss has been mourned as 
a public calamity, not only by the refined and intellectual, 
but by all classes. And so in serious soberness it is, for he, 
whose genius and good humour can beguile us of our sor- 
row, smooth away the wrinkles from the brow of care, dry 
up the tear in the eye of misfortune, lighten the heavy 
heart, and irradiate the face with smiles of pleasure, is a 
benefactor; and even such a man was Tyrone Power. 
Both his professional and private life teemed with interest, 
and to me it is a matter of astonishment that no authentic 
memoir of him has as yet appeared. The materials for 
such a work must be abundant, for he was a wanderer in 
many lands, and his journeyings were marked by vicissi- 
tudes from which a moral could be drawn for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of others. I saw it stated in the pub- 
lic journals, a short time since, that Mrs. Power intended 
to publish a memoir, with the posthumous papers, of her 
lamented husband, and I therefore hope soon to see a work 
that will do ample justice to his memory, as such a one 
cannot fail to be well received by that public whom he has 
so often delighted, and by whom he was so universally ap- 
preciated and esteemed. 

In the meantime I propose, with your permission, Mr. 
Editor, to send you for publication in the Mirror, my remi. 
niscences of Mr. Power, in the hopes that they will be ac. 
ceptable to your readers, with whom he was in the habit of 
communing so pleasantly whenever his arduous professional 
duties afforded him an opportunity of following the bent of 
his humour. Feuix. 





For the New Mirror. 


THE OCEAN. 
Comg, list to the music of Ocean’s deep roar, 
As we gather the shells on the surf-beaten shore ; 
Let us number the monsters that sport in its wave, 
And the tempest-tost sea-boys who make it their grave. 


We will go to the groves of the coral below, 

Where the gold-fishes play and the madrepores grow ; 
We will search for the pearl in its far-shining shell, 
And descend to the caverns where mermaidens dwell. 


When the water-spout comes with its bosom of wrath, 
We will learn of the sea-bird to fly from its path ; 
And if tempests and lightnings their terrors shall urge, 
We will sail with the nautilus safe o’er the surge. 


From Greenland’s cold hills when the iceberg shall roll, 
And float in the current that flows from the pole ; 
Of its mystical course the companions we’ll be, 


Till its tall crystal turrets dissolve in the sea. Ocgana. 
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For the New Mirror. 
She Wrama. 


THEATRES OF THE METROPOLIS. 

Ir will be expected that a new journal, devoted in a mea- 
sure to Belles Lettres and the arts, will contain something in 
its opening number on the state of the drama in this country, 
and especially in this city, considered heretofore as the em- 
porium of taste and the head-quarters of dramatic talent; at 
least we are warranted in giving this character to New-York, 
from the fact that actors of eminence from the old world in 
tragedy, comedy, opera or ballet, have made their first bow 
to our audience, and have departed to other cities of the 
Union, carrying with them the endorsement of this city. 

In every direction we hear the remark made with manifest 
regret, that the drama is prostrate in this country—that every 
thing legitimate has vanished, and that horses, dancing ne- 
groes, and magicians, have usurped the temples dedicated to 
the muses, and that, low prices producing low audiences, 
taste has been banished and Shakspeare laid on the shelf. 

We must confess that we do not concur in the truth and 
fidelity of this melancholy picture, nor do we attribute the 
desecration of theatres and the dilapidated fortunes of mana- 
gers either to a want of taste in our audiences or the want of 
a disposition to encourage substantial merit and talent where- 
ever and whenever it may present itself. We are undergo- 
ing, in some respect, a transition in almost everything ap- 
pertaining to public taste and the indulgence of luxury and 
pleasure. From a state of inflated prosperity, false and de- 
ceptive, in which we gave loose to our fancy, taste, and ap- 
petite, we are descending to dull, economical, and sad reali- 
ties, to which standard everything must be reduced—and 
this change may finally prove advantageous to everything, 
compelling us to regulate our pleasures by our means. 

The great secret of the decline of the drama in this coun- 
try is rivalry and competition ; overstocking the market with 
theatres and actors, and distributing the talent among all 
which should be concentrated in one, and thus diminishing 
the attractions and weakening the resources of all. Proba- 
bly at no period in the history of the country was there ever 
so much dramatic talent united as was concentrated in one sin- 
gle theatre from 1790 to 1797 in the old American company at 
the theatre in John-street. Almost every person would in our 
day be considered a star. So in the Chesnut Theatre, Phi- 
ladelphia, a tragedy, comedy, or opera performed in those 
times did not exhibit a single person of great merit to sustain 
the principal part, but every part was appropriately filled— 
the whole was a perfect picture throughout. We would see 
Cooper, Fennell, Hodgskinson, Mrs. Merry, Mrs. Whitlock, 
sister of Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Melmoth, in one tragedy, be- 
sides the other parts filled by sterling actors. Here wasa 
concentration of talent operating upon public taste and pub- 
lic curiosity so powerfully that the theatre was crowded al- 
most nightly, and managers as well as actors made money 
and saved money. Salaries were low but sure, and benefits 
of favourites were always profitable. 

In this city the Park Theatre, from the period of its erec- 
tion until Price and Simpson became lessees, owing to some 
mismanagement was not profitable. Price went to work with 
judgment and in a business-like manner. He made novelty 
its principal feature—selected a respectable stock company, 
and brought out in rapid succession all the European stars with 
whom he could effect engagements. This course enriched 
the treasury, and probably to this day would have enriched 
it, had the Park been the only theatre in New-York ; and this 
city, even now, for the accommodation of taste and fashion 
and the general lovers of the drama, requires no more than 
one large theatre with a powerful concentration of talent. 

There may be some inconvenience as to location, but as 
people do not go every night to the theatre the distance would 
have been no obstacle. The Bowery, Chatham, National, 
Olympic and Niblo’s theatres, dividing, without a correspond- 
ing increase of the audience, the nett receipts, diminish of 
course the amount of each, while each taking one or two 








performers from the Metropolitan theatre separates and di- 
vides the talent, leaving a very small proportion of attraction 
in each house. We clamored against the monopoly of the 
Park without reflecting that we, the people, were enjoying 
the result of this monopoly in the great concentration of 
talent constantly engaged in that theatre. Another evil re- 
sulting from this surplusage of theatres, in the separation 
and division of talent, was the loose and indifferent manner 
in which a good play was performed, which gradually wean- 
ed the audience from theatres altogether, that is, audiences of 
culitvated taste. Very awkward efforts were made by mana- 
gers to counteract the effect of this loose manner in filling 
up parts, and we remember the startling announcement of a 
wonderful cast of the School for Scandal at the Park, in 
which Placide, Burton and Williams each had characters. 
Three low-comedians in an elegant comedy where the prin- 
pal parts were Lady Teazle and Charles Surface—all the rest 
mere auxiliaries, requiring great cleverness, it is true, but 
still mere auxiliaries ! 

Another difficulty arising out of a redundancy of theatres 
was a scarcity of actors—heroes of the sock and buskin did 
not multiply in a corresponding ratio with theatres, and the 
result was that Elvira had sometimes to be sustained by a 
lady whose distinct line was in chambermaids. While each 
theatre struggled to keep its head above water in this rival 
conflict, New-York was a capital market for stars. What one 
manager could not afford to give, another manager would close 
with, even to dividing the receipts of the house ; so that when 
the engagement was concluded the star carried off the trea- 
sury and the manager took the benefit of the bankrupt act. 
The only manager who knew how to steer between Scylla 
and Charybdis was Mitchell, of the Olympic—a man of busi- 
ness tact, and a capital judge of human nature. He got upa 
little theatre, a little company, and at little expense, and 
banished stars altogether. In consequence of equalizing the 
talent of his company—having nothing great, but everything 
decent, with the aid of a select but limited orchestra, a 
first-rate scene-painter, and a succession of light pieces, he 
has sailed on smoothly and prosperously, making the theatre 
and not himself an object of public attention. 

A sudden overflow of good houses may be created by a 
single star, but when the engagement ceases the house is 
empty. It is more available and permanent to rely upon the 
steady and uniform attraction of a first-rate company, with 
moderate salaries regularly paid, than to depend upon the 
temporary success of a single star. The decline, therefore, 
of the drama in this country, is in part attributable to the 
times, and also to the multiplicity of theatres, and the diffi- 
culty of supplying each with a company capable of sustain- 
ing a play throughout as it should be sustained. When The- 
atres fell off lectures succeeded, and are now carried to such 
an extent, embracing so many subjects and so many lecturers, 
at from fifty cents down toa shilling admittance, that indif- 
ference, if not disgust, will follow, and some new attraction 
must be offered to the million. 

We are, therefore, convinced that a theatre with a sterling 
company, embracing every variety of talent, well managed, 
with pieces well selected and perfectly sustained throughout, 
and a theatre every way comfortable to the audience, can 
be and will be patronised, even at the reduced price of ad- 
mission. We see theatres in Paris, the price of admission 
in some being nearly two dollars, and none lower than fifty 
cents, all doing a good business, owing to the galaxy of talent 
engaged, and the finished manner in which pieces are got up. 

We have too many theatres here, and not one possess- 
ing a regular company of admitted talent capable of sustain- 
ing a play throughout in a manner satisfactory to a discrimi- 
nating audience, and here is the real difficulty, and not in a 
want of taste for the drama in this country. When attrac- 
tions are powerful an audience will never be wanted in the 
city of New-York. : GaRRICK. 


Things out of hope are compass’d oft with venturing. 
A man who will betray his friend will betray his country. 
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For the New Mirror. 
THIRTY-FIVE. 


“The years of a man’s life are threescore and ten.” 


Ou, weary heart! thou’rt half way home ! 
We stand on Life’s meridian height— 
As far from childhood’s morning come 
As to the grave’s forgetful night. 
Give Youth and Hope a parting tear— 
Look onward with a placid brow— 
Hope promised but to bring us here, 
And Reason takes the guidance now— 
One backward look—the last—the last ! 
One silent tear—for Youth is past ! 


Who goes with Hope and Passion back ? 
Who comes with me and Memory on ? 
Oh, lonely looks the downward track— 
Joy’s music hush’d—Hope’s roses gone ! 
To Pleasure and her giddy troop 
Farewell, without a sigh or tear ! 
But heart gives way, and spirits droop, 
To think that Love may leave us here ! 
Have we no charm when Youth is flown— 
Midway to death left sad and lone! 


Yet stay !—as ’twere a twilight star 
That sends its thread across the wave, 
I see a brightening light, from far, 
Steal down a path beyond the grave ! 
And now—bless God !—its golden line 
Comes o’er, and lights my shadowy way, 
And shows the dear hand clasp’d in mine ! 
But list! what those sweet voices say ! 
The better land’s in sight, 
And, by its chastening light, 
All love from life’s midway is driven 
Save hers whose claspéd hand will bring thee on to Heaven ! 
N. P. W. 





Ketters from Correspontents. 





To the Editor of the Mirror. 


My Dear GeneraL—I want a bit of information. For 
that matter, and to be very candid, I want a deal of informa- 
tion: but at present I want a bit in particular. 

I want to know who is that fine-looking, tall, graceful ——. 
At least, he would be fine-looking but for a bad cast in his 
right eye, a very flat nose, and a mouth hopelessly deformed : 
and he would, moreover, be tall could he add a cubit to his 
stature ; and graceful, could Doctor Somebody animate his 
cork-leg. 

I met him—zounds ! I meet him everywhere : at the thea- 
tre, the concerts; the lectures; at Mr. Brown’s “studio,” at 
Mr. Green’s “ rooms,” at Mrs. Grey’s soirees, and at every- 
body’s parties. Perhaps I cannot designate him from other 
men better than by saying that he wears a large seal-ring on 
his thumb. Ihave never examined this ring: I could never 
get a chance; and besides, if you ever observed it, a man’s 
coat of arms is not now-a-days quite so intelligible as are the 
“ first three letters of his name.” In the earlier days of he- 
raldry, I can conceive that a shield and a signature, a crest 
and a cognomen were pretty much the same thing: for each 
family bore what was strictly its own, and each other family 
was cognisent of the bearing. Whereas, in these degenerate 
days (perhaps I should say, aspiring days) every engraver 
confers the degree of knighthood, and every knight chooses 
from a collection the shield, crest and motto that severally 
accord best, not with his achievement or lineage, but his 
fancy. 

Well ; to return to my man : 

Everybody knows him, and nobody knows him. That is 
to say, whenever I meet him in company, half-a-dozen are 


them who he is, he really don’t know : he was introduced to 
him by Mr. ——; no, by Mr. ——; in fact, he cannot recol- 
lect by whom, and cannot recall the name of the gentleman 
himself. 

It is a dead bore. 

I don’t believe the man is any great shakes, properly so 
called : but I do wish to know who he is. I like to know a 
|man’s name. I like to be able to answer a question to others 
which as yet no one is able to answer to me. 

Aad it’s very odd that he has the entree into fashionable 
society. Indeed, everything about the fellow is very odd. 
He wears a bell-crowned hat, sharp-toed boots, buff buckskin 
pantaloons, and I wont undertake to say what sort of a waist- 
coat. Then, he loiters about the courts, the billiard-rooms, 
the coffee-houses, (where, however, nobody ever saw any 
coffee ;) and the other day I saw him walking round and round 
the arsenal as if 

Hold! an idea strikes me. Can itbe——? No. He was 
younger, better formed and better known: at least, so the 
newspapers said. 

But, my dear General, I forget, I sat down to inquire of you 
who this man is, and have unconsciously branched off into a 
soliloquy. Do you know him? Can you tell me his name ? 
Or, can you tell me who can tell ? Answer by return of post, 
and believe me, Ever yours, PRINGLE. 








Remarxks.—There is no mystery about this question. It is 
as clear asa sunbeam. We recognized the man before we 
had read half through our correspondent’s graphic and intelli- 
gible description—a description which, for precise detail and 
breathing distinctness, could scarcely be surpassed by our 
most eminent painters of portraits. We therefore take great 
| pleasure in solving the harassing doubts and uncertainties of 
PRINGLE, by answering, that beyond all controversy or sus- 
picion, the unknown individual is The Man in the Claret Co- 
loured Coat. Ep. Mrrror. 





To the Editor of the Mirror. 


Dear Mr. Enpiror :—I know it is not delicate, or custom- 
ary, for a young lady to advertise for a husband ; but I should 
like to have a clever fellow—if such an one can be had. I 
have two delightful and mos. «°mfortable qualifications :—1 
have no fortune and no expecw.::..° of one; so that there 
will be no danger of any body’s abducting me, or of shock- 
ing family feuds, or of horsewhipping among brothers and 
cousin germans—these things only occurring where the lady 
happens to have a fortune in her own right. Thank heaven, 
I am poor and pretty—so do what you can for me. 


Yours truly, Lucy Lone. 





HORSEMANSHIP. 


TuE season is approaching for the enjoyment of this most 
useful, healthful, and elegant of accomplishments, though it 
merits a much higher title than that of a mere ornamental su- 
perfluity. Of all modes of exercise, it is the most efficient 
and universally applicable, and at the same time the most de- 
lightful; so that the minor virtue of taking care of ones 
health, unlike most other virtues, rewards itself by the very 
means employed, as well as by the valuable ends attained. 
But to enjoy its full benefits requires a full and fearless com- 
mand of the noble animal whose services are employed, which 
can be ensured only by skilful and competent instruction. 
For a long term of years the elder Roulstone has been the 
sole preceptor of New-York equestrians, and with unexcep- 
tionable ability, care, and kindness did he fulfil his responsi- 
ble duties. The ladies of our city, whose instruction involv- 
ed the most difficult points, can bear full testimony to his 
merits. His mantle has fallen upon his son, who wears it as 
if made for him, and conducts his convenient establishment in 
Mercer-street in a faultless style. His mode of teaching 
makes not only elegant but safe riders, (a point too often over- 
looked,) and with his numerous pleasing and well-trained 





horses, the gentleman or lady must be very hard to please 








talking with him at a time, and yet when I ask any one of | who cannot find there both profit and pleasure. 
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Ee 
A WORD WITH YOU. 


WE wish to try our hand once more at pleasing the public 
in a periodical. We had the trick of it once, if success will 
pass for proof; and though the “times” have somewhat 
changed since then, and though the public has been some- 
what pampered and much stuffed since then, yet our eyes 
have not been shut, and we think we know the complex- 
ion of its changeful likings, and can reflect them—as the old 
Mirror did when new, and as a New Mirror should! This 
number is our beginning, and we will take the smile that has 
greeted us for good augury. 

We are thinking how we shall convey to you, without in- 
flicting upon you an essay or a prospectus, the view of peri- 
odical literature upon which our plan is projected. Let us 
come home to your business and bosom with a little parable : 

Uncle Sam (our mutual friend) was a bachelor, with a very 
great taste for variety in his pleasures. His room was rather 
scantily furnished, and, truth to say, he used his home but for 
the bare necessities of life—sleeping and eating. He had 
nothing in it but bed and table, cooking utensils, chimney- 
corner and crockery, and he brought nothing to it from his 
daily walks but his fatigue and his appetite. His pleasures, 
his pastimes, his instruction, his topics for conversation, were 
all found abroad. 

Uncle Sam grew a little older, and began to wish he had 
something agreeable at home. This going out of doors to think, 
and talk, and read, and laugh, grew irksome. The people who 
amused him were no relations of his, and, besides that, he 
knew they liked nothing about him but his money. “ Hang 
them !”’ said Uncle Sam, “ now I think of it, they never say 
any of their clever things about me, except to laugh at me! 
And they think I’m a bore, enjoying their jokes without giv- 
ing them anything for it! Why shouldn’t I stay at home and 
have books and newspapers of my own, and laugh with my 
own nephews and nieces, and send to the devil their far- 
fetched fun and flummery, with which I have nothing on earth 
to do! I’ve got relations enough and my house is big enough, 
and there’s money and wit enough in the old family of Man- 
hattan!” And having said this, Uncle Sam fell to thinking 
right earnestly. 

It seems to us that we have rightly interpreted the present 
want ot Uncle Sam, and have foreseen the future tendency 
of his mine in the plan of the New Mirror. What that plan 
is we will not now definitely say—for we want the privilege 
of altering it, if we see fit, to suit Uncle Sam’s caprices or 
unforeseen circumstances. 

We do not think an abrupt change in his amusements, with- 
out some little easing off, would altogether do. He has been 
used too long to go abroad for his laughing and reading, and 
domestic habits are not fitted on in a day. We shall exercise 
our discretion about that. Give us a little time. 

At present, then, we shall simply promise to do our utmost 
to make the Mirror attractive and readable—giving our prefer- 
ence to American humours, American news, American arts, 
American productions. And, among American interests, lean- 
ing particularly to those of New-York. Such a metropolis as 
this exacts a paper devoted to its local well-being and sustain- 
ing. We love hospitable old Manhattan—the only spot in the 
country where the stranger is not subservient and overawed 
—the only cosmopolite city of our land—the only one where 
there is little distinction except such as is gained after a fair 
start and with fair play and competition. 

One word as toour etchings. The reader will observe, that, 
in these admirable specimens of art, he obtains an original 
conception and drawing, fresh from the genius of the artist. 
They are not copies from old engravings, nor in subject or ex- 
ecution at all imitated. Mr. Chapman’s talent in these mat- 
ters is unsurpassed, and everything he does tells its story with 
the clear and eloquent expression of a poem by a master 
hand. 

The two names in the Editorial imprint have been before 
united in a successful and similar enterprise. They are again 
linked, as the parties hope and believe, “ for the long day ;” 
and they would say to their respective friends that in the 





New Mirror they have embarked the best of their profession- 
al hopes, and they trust that its success will enable them 
zealously to devote to it the whole of their own time and in- 
dustry, and to enlist such aid as cannot be obtained without 
liberal expenditure. 





MUSICAL. 


Mr. Henry Rvusse.u’s return to this country has with 
great reason created a lively sensation in the musical circles, 
and again aroused that love of the divine art which has so long 
lain dormant that we feared lest it might be utterly extinct. 
However scientific musicians may depreciate the learning and 
taste of Mr. Russell, no one can deny him the possession of 
remarkable powers of attraction, and an unequalled faculty 
of interesting and pleasing the audience which his unsupport- 
ed name has assembled. His visit to England has not only 
given him a European reputation, but has greatly improved 
his taste and powers. Many of the peculiarities, which un- 
friendly critics condemned, have disappeared, and a higher 
finish of execution and a more sustained tone have happily 
supplied their place. Among the new songs, the most striking 
and effective are “The ship on fire,” “'The Newfoundland 
dog,”’ “The Indian Hunter,” and “The song of the Revel- 
lers,” each of which merits a more particular notice than we 
can at present give. The overflowing houses which have at- 
tended Mr. Russell bear the ‘strongest testimony to their popu- 
larity. A minor ijjastration is seen in the music stores—the 
stagnation which has too long reigned there having given 
place to an unceasing activity in handing out copies of the 
pieces for which his executicn of them has awakened such an 
interest and consequent demand. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Fay’s new novel of “ Hoboken,’”’ Stephens’s “ Incidents of 
Travel in Yucatan,” and the other new publications of Messrs. 
Harper, &c. furnish such attractive and copious subjects for 
critical notices as to redouble our regret that want of space in 
the present number compels us to omit them. For this and 
whatever omissions may be apparent in this initial number, we 
trust to make ample amends hereafter. In our criticisms we 
shall endeavour to be careful, discriminating, and impartial ; 
and never have these attributes been more needed than in the 
present unpruned and unweeded rankness of growth in the 
field of literature. We shall strive to separate the wheat from 
the tares, to mow down the weeds and to cherish the flowers. 
We trust to make this critical horticulture as interesting as use- 
ful, but shall so condense the expression of our opinions as to 
prevent it from encroaching upon the space devoted to subjects 
more generally interesting, thougi none can be more impor- 
tant than the attempt to introduce order into the chaos of re- 
publications, translations and “ extras.” 





TO OUR EDITORIAL FRIENDS, 


Among whom, as we are proud and happy to infer from the 
recent notices of our prospectus, the entire press of the Union 
is included—we tender our grateful, sincere and earnest 
thanks, for their kindness on previous occasions, and especial- 
ly at the present time. They can better appreciate than we 
can express our sentiments. By announcing the issue of this 
our first number, they will redouble, if that be possible, our 
obligations to their kindness. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are prevented by the very number and liberality of 
our correspondents, which should command the most particu- 
lar and special response, from returning to them those in- 
dividual and personal thanks which their kindness rozrits, 
We find ourselves surrounded by most of our former favour- 
ite coadjutors, and would have been compelled to issue simul- 
taneously a dozen quadruple numbers if we had attempted to 
publish at present one half of their favours. Each and all 











shall be attended to in good season. 
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MATCH-MAKING. 

If there be something which elevates and exalts us in our 
esteem, tinging our hearts with heroism, and our souls with 
pride, in the love and attachment of some fair and beautiful 
girl, there is something equally humiliating in being the ob- 
ject of cold and speculative calculation to a match-making 
family. Your character studied—your pursuits watched— 
your tastes conned over—your very temperament inquired 
into—surrounded by snares—environed by practised atten- 
tions—one eye fixed upon the registered testament of your 
relatives, the other upon your own caprices ; and then those 
thousand little cares and kindnesses which come so pleasure- 
ably upon the heart, when the offspring of true affection, per- 
verted as they are by base and sordid interest, are so many 
shocks to the feeling and understanding. Like the Eastern 
sirocco, which seems to breathe of freshness and of health, 
and yet bears but pestilence and death upon its breezes, so 
these calculated and well-considered traits of affection only 
render callous, and harden, the heart which had responded 
warmly, openly, and abundantly, to the true outpourings of 
affection. At how many a previously happy hearth has the 
seed of this fatal passion planted ite discord !—how many a 
fair and lovely girl, with beauty and attractions sufficient to 
win all that her heart could wish of fondness and devotion, 
has, by this pernicious passion, become a cold, heartless, 
worldly coquette, weighing men’s characters by the adventi- 
tious circumstances of their birth and fortune, and scrutiniz- 
ing the eligibility of a match with the practised acumen with 
which a notary investigates the solvency of a creditor! How 
do the traits of beauty, gesture, voice, and manner become 
converted into the commonplace and distasteful trickery of 
the world! The very hospitality of the house becomes sus- 
pected, their friendship is but fictitious ; those rare and goodly 
gifts of fondness and sisterly affection which grow up in hap- 
pier circumstances, are here but rivalry, envy, and ill-conceal- 
ed hatred; the very accomplishments which cultivate and 
adorn life, that light but graceful frieze which girds the temple 
of homely happiness, are here but the meditated and well- 
considered occasions of display; all the bright features of 
womanhood, all the freshness of youth, and all its fascinations 
are but like those richly-coloured and beautiful fruits, seduc- 
tive to the eye and fair to look upon, but which within con- 
tain nothing but the core of rottenness and decay. 





THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


We shall never be a happy people till we are a wise peo- 
ple; we never shall be wise till we are sober; and we can 
never be sober till we give up drinking ; and we shall never 
give up drinking till rich and poor, and especially those who 
are the instructors of the people, endeavour to set a good ex- 
ample to their neighbours, and exert themselves in a proper 
manner for the instruction of one another. 





THE VALUE OF MARRIED MEN. 

* A little more animation, my dear,” whi pered Lady B— 
to the gentle Susan, who was walking languidly through a 
quadrille. ‘ Do leave me to manage my own business, mam- 
ma,”’ replied the provident nymph; “I shall not dance my 
ringlets out of curl for a married man.”” “Of course not, my 
love ; but I was not aware who your partner was.” 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WOMEN CONTRASTED. 
Our girl, with her delic«:: features and nymph-like figure, 
is far more lovely in her fi-+: ‘reshness than the English ; but 
the English woman, in her : ; oness and full development, far 
surpasses ours. She is supcrb from twenty to forty-five. 


ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 

An anonymous letter is a mode of moral murder, which, 
using only a pen for a poniard, and an inkstand for a bowl, 
poisons confidence and stabs characters, without fear of de- 
tection. 


| We are of those who believe that, in strict truth, the first 








‘ tleman who does not care a fig for either of them. 


Gapeties anv Grabvities. 


FIRST LOVE. 


IN all, its approach causes great changes in the character, 
and usually alters the entire complexion of life. ‘Be our 
experience in particulars what iit may, no man ever forgot the 
visitations of that power to his heart and brain which created 
all things new ; which was the dawn in him of music, poetry 
and art; which made the face of nature radiant with purple 
light; the morning and the night varied enchantments ; when 
a single tone of one voice could make the heart beat; and 
the most trivial circumstance associated with one form is put 
in the amber of memory ; when we become all eye when 
one was present, and all memory when one was gone; when 
the youth becomes a watcher of windows, and studious of a 
glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the wheels of a carriage ; when no 
place is too solitary, and none too silent for him, who has 
richer company and sweeter conversation in his new thoughts 
than any old friends, though best and purest, can give him; 
for the figures, the motions, the words, of the beloved object, 
are not, like other images, written in water, but, as Plutarch 
said, ‘enamelled in fire, and make the study of midnight.” 


love is the only real all-pervading affection. There are other 
sentiments on which the marriage relation may be founded, 
with fair and reasonable hopes of a happy result. But no 
one can love two individuals, simultaneously or succes- 
sively, with equal strength. There is a fervour in the fresh- 
ness of the heart’s first gift that no second occasion can 
quicken. Petrarch could never have found another Laura. 
Though his love was at first sight, it endured until twenty- 
one years had terminated the life of its object. Our earliest 
manners, tones of voice, and expression of countenance, en- 
dure the longest. So does the stamp of love’s seal, when 
new, outshine every subsequent impression. 





WALKING IS GOOD. 


Walking is good: not stepping from shop to shop, or from 
neighbour to neighbour ; but stretching out into the country to 
the freshest fields, and highest ridges, and quietest lanes. 
However sullen the imagination may have been among its 
griefs at home, here it cheers up and smiles. However list- 
less the limbs may have been when sustaining a too heavy 
heart, here they are braced, and the lagging gait becomes 
buoyant again. However perverse the memory may have 
been in presenting all that was agonizing, and insisting only 
cn what cannot be retrieved, here it is at first disregarded, 
and then it sleeps; and the sleep of the memory is the day 
in Paradise to the unhappy. The mere breathing of the cool 
wind on the face in the commonest highway is rest and com- 
fort, which must be felt at such times to be believed. 


WOMAN. 


To the honour, to the eternal honour of the sex, be it stated, 
that on the part of duty no sacrifice is to them too high or too 
dear. Nothing is with them impossible, but to shrink from 
love, honour, innocence, and religion. The voice of pleasure 
or of power may pass by unheeded; but the voice of afflic- 
tion—never. The chamber of the sick—the pillow of the 
dying—the vigils of the dead—the altars of religion, never 
missed the presence or the sympathies of kind woman. Ti- 
mid though she be, and so delicate that the winds of heaven 
may not too roughly visit her, on such occasions she loses all 
sense of dangér, and assumes a preternatural courage, which 
knows not and fears not consequences. Then she displays 
that undaunted spirit which neither courts difficulties nor 
evades them ; that resignation which utters neither murmur 
nor regret; and that patience in suffering which seems victo- 
rious even over death itself. 





RATHER FOOLISH. 
Two young ladies hating each other on account of a gen- 








Gems of Poetry. 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


How happily, how happily the flowers die away— 

Oh, could we but return to earth as happily as they ! 
Just live a life of sunshine, of innocence and bloom, 
Then drop, without decrepitude, or pain, into the tomb! 


The gay and glorious creatures ! they neither “ toil nor spin ;” 
Yet, lo! what goodly raiment they’re all apparalled in ; 

No tears are on their beauty, but dewy gems more bright 
Than ever brow of eastern queen endiadem’d with light. 


The young rejoicing creatures! their pleasures never pall ; 
Nor lose in sweet contentment, because so free to all! 

The dew, the showers, the sunshine, the balmy, blessed air, 
Spend nothing of their freshness, though all may freely share. 


The happy careless creatures! of time they take no heed ; 
Nor weary of his creeping, nor tremble at his speed ; 

Nor sigh with sick impatience, and wish the light away ; 

Nor when ’tis gone, cry dolefully, ‘would God that it were day!’ 


And when their lives are over, they drop away to rest, 
Unconscious of the penal doom, on holy Nature’s breast ; 
No pain have they in dying—no shrinking from decay— 
Oh could we but return to earth as easily as they! 





THOU ART LOVELIER THAN THE COMING. 


Thou art lovelier than the coming 
Of the fairest flowers of spring, 
When the wild bee wanders humming, 
Like a blessed fairy thing : 
Thou art lovelier than the breaking 
Of the orient-crimson’d morn, 
When the gentlest winds are shaking 
The dewdrops from the thorn. 


I have seen the wild flowers springing 
In wood, and field, and glen, 

Where a thousand birds were singing, 
And my thoughts were of thee then ; 

For there’s nothing gladsome round me, 
Nothing beautiful to see, 

Since thy beauty’s spell has bound me, 
But is eloquent of thee. 





TELL ME, NOW THAT THOU ART MINE. 


“Tell me, now that thou art mine, 
Why thou wert not sooner so : 
Did thy bosom ne’er repine, 
When thy lips had answer’d—no? 
When I call’d up visions bright 
From the realms of hope and bliss, 
Did thy fancy shun the sight? 
Did thy wishes fly my kiss ?” 
“What! and wouldst thou have me tell 
How my foolish heart was won ? 
Wouldst thou have me break the spell, 
Ere its whole sweet work is done ? 
Many a year the same light chain 
That has bound me now, should last ; 
And I fear ’twould fall in twain, 
Were a glance but on it cast.” 





SKETCH. 


A dream of saddest beauty : one pale smile 

Its light upon the blue-vein'’d forehead shed, 
As Love had linger’d there one little while, 
Robb’d the cheek of its colour, and then fled ; 
Yet leaving a sweet twilight shade, which said 
There had been sunshine once. Alas! the bloom, 
The light, the hope, at Love’s shrine offered ! 
Yet all in vain—That altar is a tomb 

Of broken hearts, its oracle but words of doom. 
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Wise Savings of Wise Men. 


Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful as com- 
mon: there are forty men of wit for one man of good sense ; 
and he that will carry nothing about him but gold, will be 
every day at a loss for want of a readier change. 

Sincerity is an openness of heart; it is found in very few 
people, and that which we see commonly is not it, but a sub- 
tle dissimulation to gain the confidence of others. 

As sins proceed they ever multiply, and, like figures in 
arithmetic, the last stands for more than all that went be- 
fore it. 

Such is the destiny of great men, that their superior genius 
always exposes them to be the butt of the envenomed darts 
of calumny and envy. 

We sometimes measure the favours we grant by the neces- 
sities of those who solicit; not from the intrinsic value of 
what is granted. Pitiful advantage ! 

Let your lot be bad, good, or indifferent, convince the world 
that,you merit a better: it will cause even your remains to 

Civility and good-breeding are as much matters of interest 
as virtue is. 

To communicate his knowledge is a duty with the wise 
man ; to learn from others is his highest gratification. 

A man cannot possess any thing that is better than a good 
woman, nor any thing that is worse than a bad one. 

A good name will wear out; a bad one may be turned; a 
nickname lasts for ever. 

The ear of a friend is the sanctuary of evil reports, there 
alone they are safely preserved. 

Gold is the god, the wife, the friend, and the money-monger 
of the world. 

Ill news is swallow-winged, but what is good walks on 
crutches. 





American Wit and Anecvote. 

AMERICAN Race-Horses.—One of the Georgian papers, 
speaking of the horses ready for the races in that state, says : 
“ Already they begin to show their silken skins about the 
city ; and, judging from appearances, a nag that can’t ‘ beat a 
bullet’ round a ten-acre field, had as well stay t’other side 
the creek.” 

EpitroriaL Apotocy.—The editor of a newspaper at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, apologizes for the non-appearance of his paper 
at the regular time of publication, by saying that “he was 
engaged in cowhiding a fellow who had slandered him, and 
didn’t get through early enough to go on with his paper.” 

“Papa, one of my schoolmates says, his brother wears 
mustachios; what are they?’ ‘ Mustachios, my son, are 
bunches of hair worn on the lip by certain dandies, as a sub- 
stitute for brains.” “ Well, papa, are those who wear musta- 
chios, what are called hair-brained people ?”’ 

TuE immense depth of Seguin’s basso, is thus whimsically 
attested: “he went so low in th: first act, that it was fear- 
ed he would never be able to ge. back in time to finish the 
opera.” 

“ MoTueR,” said a little fellow the other day, “ is there 
any harm in breaking egg-shells?” “Certainly not, my 
dear; but why do you ask?” “’Cause I dropt the basket 
just now, and see what a mess I’m in with the yolk !” 

Harp times! and we must make the most of what little 
we have—as the grocer said when he watered his vinegar. 
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